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met her husband-to-be. Now they had a large family, and she
was trying to eke out her scanty resources by breeding Lhasa
terriers. She had some twenty dogs with her and was taking
them down to Kashmir to sell to the English ladies.

This unexpected encounter seemed a good omen. We
lingered for some time talking to her, and then walked on
towards our camp, at the far end of Kargil, where the Ladak
road starts. We felt excited by the prospect of re-entering a
Tibetan country the next day, where we would be free to take
up those studies which so enticed us. We had been waiting
for this moment to put into execution the long-cherished plan
of adopting, as far as possible, the Tibetan way of living, both
in regard to food, dress and personal habits. We wanted to
absorb the spirit of the Tradition by direct experience, sub-
jecting ourselves to its laws as had been done formerly by Csoma
de Koros, the founder of Tibetan studies, as well as by certain
others who shared his views. There comes a time when it is
difficult to rest satisfied with the role of observer; one must
participate, and if this spiritual association is to be thorough,
the external trappings, which provide the background, must also
be made to agree.

But to accomplish such a purpose certain conditions must
always be laid down; otherwise the plan may degenerate into
masquerade that does no good to anyone. The conviction be-
hind it must not only be sincere and strong, but also well-in-
formed. There is a price in knowledge that must be paid as
an entrance-fee through the traditional wicket-gate. Accurate
observation of the people's habits and the motives that govern
them is necessary, so as to preclude any danger of committing
crude solecisms. Some slips are unavoidable at first; but the
person who really knows what he is about and who has grasped
the principles behind his new technique, can usually arrest a slip
so quickly and naturally that it passes unnoticed. After a time
mistakes cease to occur, as right conduct becomes a matter of
habit*

I regard this living of the Tibetan life as an extension of the
study of language. There is speech in gesture, even in the way
a cup is lifted to the lips, in a bow, in a thousand light touches
which go to reinforce the spoken word and lend it additional
point. Without them, language remains a foreign thing to the
last. Externals, such as clothes, count for a great deaL The